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State  Dxrector  Guidance  for  Resource  Management 


This  supplement  to  the 
Planning  in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas"  encorporates  changes  and  corrections 
resulting  from  the  public  review  of  the  March  1984  draft.   The  document 
updates  and  replaces  the  Land  Adjustment  portion  of  the  April  1983  State 
Director  Guidance. 


The  portions  of  the  1983  document  replaced  are  as  follows:   on  page  B-l 
beginning  with  the  "Land  Pattern  Review  and  Adjustments"  paragraph 
continuing  to  "Corridor  Planning"  on  the  middle  of  page  B-6 .   Appendix  1 
is  deleted  because  this  information  has  been  revised  and  incorporated 
into  the  Supplement.   The  Recreation  Program  Guidance  (pages  H-l  through 
H-3)  is  replaced  with  minor  revisions. 

I  appreciate  the  effort  and  concern  of  all  who  submitted  comments  on  the 
draft.   All  comments  were  carefully  considered  and  many  of  the  suggestions 
have  been  incorporated. 

Response  to  Comments  Not  Incorporated 

Some  comments  urged  greater  emphasis  on  wildlife  values  in  the  planning 
for  land  adjustment,  and  to  eliminate  reference  to  economics,  agricultural 
and  community  expansion  interests.   We  believe  the  criteria  as  developed 
provide  a  balanced  treatment  of  all  resources  and  public  interests. 
This  is  an  objective  we  strive  for  as  a  multiple  use  agency,  within  the 
constraints  established  by  the  law  and  national  policy. 

Questions  were  raised  regarding  definition  of  several  terms  such  as 
public  interest  and  public  values.   These  are  general  terms  which  we 
believe  should  not  be  rigidly  defined  in  a  broad  scope  guidance  document. 
They  take  on  specific  meaning  as  land  adjustments  are  considered  and 
processed.   At  each  step  relevant  laws,  regulations,  national  policies 
and  public  involvement  guide  the  Bureau  in  defining  what  decisions  are 
in  the  public  interest  or  which  may  reflect  the  highest  public  interest. 

In  response  to  a  question  raised  about  the  program  specific  acquisition 
criteria,  no  priority  is  implied  by  the  order  of  their  listing. 

Concern  was  expressed  over  the  Bureau's  evaluation  of  the  resources 
involved  in  exchanges  or  other  land  adjustments.   The  information  and 
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rationale  for  BLM  land  adjustments  are  always  open  to  public  scrutiny, 
and  opportunity  for  formal  comment  or  protest  occurs  at  key  points  in 
the  process  (i.e.,  during  land  use  planning  and  when  a  Notice  of  Realty 
Action  is  issued) . 

One  commentor  perceived  differences  between  field  offices  in  making  land 
adjustment  decisions.   All  such  variation  cannot  be  eliminated,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  guidance  to  increase  consistency  across 
our  three  states.   It  also  provides  standards  against  which  consistency 
can  be  measured. 

More  exchanges  between  the  BLM  and  the  US  Forest  Service  were  urged  and 
we  are  open  to  these  opportunities.   We  plan  to  act  on  these  opportunities 
within  priorities  as  they  are  established  for  the  limited  resources 
available  for  land  adjustment. 

In  a  similar  vein  we  were  urged  to  support  three-way  exchanges  involving 
the  state  or  other  Federal  agencies.   Such  actions  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  guidance  as  written.   However,  regardless  of  the  agencies  involved 
BLM  will  evaluate  the  lands  to  be  disposed  or  acquired  against  the 
criteria  in  this  document  and  the  overall  objective  under  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  that  the  bulk  of  the  public  lands  be 
retained  and  managed  for  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 

Finally,  one  commentor  urged  that  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(EIS)  be  prepared  on  the  Guidance  Supplement.   An  EIS  was  not  prepared 
for  the  following  reasons:   The  document  is  guidance  for  preparation  of 
land  use  plans  and  subsequent  program  management.   A  land  use  plan 
(Resource  Management  Plan)  includes  an  EIS  and  a  plan  amendment  requires 
an  Environmental  Assessment  (EA)  or  possibly  an  EIS.   Every  specific 
land  adjustment  proposal  requires  its  own  EA  and  technical  report  on  the 
land  involved.   Environmental  impacts  will  be  thoroughly  examined,  and, 
most  appropriately,  at  the  stages  in  case  processing  when  the  actions 
are  tangible  and  meaningful  analysis  can  be  done. 

Map  Revisions 

We  have  reprinted  the  South  Dakota  map  because  of  several  errors.   There 
were  minor  errors  on  the  Montana  map  and  the  North  Dakota  map  which  are 
addressed  with  the  enclosed  errata  sheet. 

Some  commentors  seemed  concerned  that  the  maps  present  final  Bureau 
decisions.   This  is  not  the  case;  the  maps  are  generalized  graphic 
displays  of  long  term  goals  and  expectations  for  the  Land  Adjustment 
Program.   As  was  explained  in  the  document,  exceptions  will  be  made  in 
both  retention  and  non-retention  zones  as  the  adjustment  process  unfolds 
and  more  detailed  information  is  acquired  on  specific  land  transactions. 
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It  should  not  be  assumed  that  lands  outside  a  retention  zone  are  auto- 
matically intended  for  disposal.   For  example,  concern  was  expressed 
over  some  small  BLM  tracts  at  Big  Lake  in  Yellowstone  County.   These 
lands  are  involved  in  a  cooperative  wildlife  project  and  will  be  retained. 
The  overriding  issue  is  not  the  zone  in  which  a  tract  of  land  is  displayed 
but  whether  it  meets  criteria  for  retention  or  disposal.   The  zones 
provide  insight  into  Bureau  emphasis  and  the  most  probable  type  of 
adjustment  action,  but  are  not  meant  to  be  tract  specific  in  most  cases. 

One  comment  requested  widening  the  retention  zone  along  the  Yellowstone 
River  between  Glendive  and  Sidney.   We  believe  that  expanding  this 
corridor  might  raise  the  issue  of  conflict  with  important  agricultural 
development  in  this  area.   We  intend  to  retain  and  acquire  lands  in  this 
corridor  which  have  wildlife  and  recreation  values  but  which  are  not 
primarily  valuable  for  agricultural  use.   We  do  not  intend  to  pursue 
acquisitions  in  conflict  with  productive  agriculture. 

Finally,  two  larger  retention  areas  were  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
Montana  map.   These  involve  BLM  lands  on  the  upper  Stillwater  River  in 
Stillwater  County  and  land  along  the  lower  Missouri  River  extending  to 
the  North  Dakota  border.   These  areas  are  defined  in  more  detail  on  the 
errata  sheet  and  will  be  added  to  the  map  when  next  revised. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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c^r. 


Ed  Zaidlic 
State  Director 


2  Enclosures 

Encl.  1  -  Guidance  Supplement 
Encl.  2  -  South  Dakota  Map 
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Land  Pattern  Adjustment  Maps 


Montana  Map 

Roosevelt  County  —  Within  T.  27  N.,  R.  59  E.,  an  area  of  approximately  2,500  federally-owned 
acres  should  be  mapped  as  a  retention  zone.  Other  lands  north  of  the  Missouri  River  which 
possess  river  access  will  also  be  considered  for  retention.  The  retention  zone  south  of  the 
Missouri  in  Richland  County  should  also  be  extended  eastward  to  the  North  Dakota  state  line. 
This  includes  the  area  in  Townships  26  N.  and  27  N. 

Stillwater  County  —  BLM  administered  land  in  the  upper  Stillwater  drainage  should  be 
mapped  as  a  retention  zone.  These  lands  are  in  Bad  Canyon  and  south  of  Beehive.  In  total 
about  2,500  acres  are  involved  and  lie  primarily  in  Township  4  S.,  R.  16  E. 

North  Dakota  Map 

Burleigh— Morton  Counties  —  A  zone  along  the  Missouri  should  be  mapped  for  retention  from 
the  upper  end  of  Oahe  Reservoir  northward  approximately  six  miles. 

McKenzie  County  —  The  retention  zone  on  the  lower  Yellowstone  is  incorrectly  placed  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  This  retention  zone  should  include  both  sides  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
extended  to  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri. 
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STATE  DIRECTOR  GUIDANCE 
LAND  BASE  ADJUSTMENT  SUPPLEMENT 

This  supplement  replaces  the  "Land  Pattern  Review  and  Land  Adjustments"  Section  of  the  1983 
State  Director  Guidance  beginning  on  page  B-l  through  midpage  B-6  and  including  Appendix  1.  In 
addition,  pages  H-l  through  H-3  of  the  Recreation  Program  Guidance  are  revised  and  included  with 
the  Supplement. 

INTRODUCTION 

A  new  era  in  public  land  management  began  with  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  (FLPMA)  in  1976.  Prior  to  FLPMA  public  land  management  policy  emphasized 
custodial  management  pending  disposal.  FLPMA  prescribed  retention  of  the  public  lands,  but  also 
authorizes  BLM  to  enter  into  land  adjustments. 

The  8.4  million  acre  public  land  pattern  in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  is  characteristically  frag- 
mented, and  typically  consists  of  lands  left  over  after  the  most  desirable  areas  were  placed  in  private 
ownership.  Some  2.5  million  acres  exist  in  a  scattered  pattern  of  relatively  small  tracts  from  40  to  160 
acres  in  size. 

Additional  large  but  fragmented  areas  of  split  mineral  estate  occur,  particularly  in  eastern  Montana 
and  the  Dakotas.  Some  of  these  areas  are  underlain  by  minable  coal  deposits  and/or  have  oil  and  gas 
development  potential.  The  remaining  public  lands  occur  in  relatively  large  tracts  but  it  is  usually 
only  coincidental  when  the  BLM  lands  are  in  a  pattern  conducive  to  ease  of  management  or  optimum 
utilization  of  the  resources. 

Major  types  of  land  adjustment  concerning  the  BLM  in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  are: 

State  Exchange 

Regular  Private  Exchange 

Multi-party  Exchanges 

State  Selection 

Mineral  Exchanges 

Acquisition 

BLM/Forest  Service  Jurisdictional  Transfers 

Withdrawals 

Community  Expansion 

Public  Sale 

No  particular  priority  is  implied  by  this  list  other  than  state  land  adjustments  will  take  precedence 
over  private  proposals. 

The  State  Director  Guidance  issued  in  April  1983  included  criteria  for  planning  decisions  involving 
exchanges,  jurisdictional  transfers,  or  land  sales.  This  supplement  integrates  existing  plans  and 
categorizes  lands  to  provide  a  framework  for  future  planning.  Using  this  framework  and  the  1983 
State  Director  Guidance  we  have  completed  maps  showing  areas  where  public  lands  will  generally  be 
retained.  Until  such  time  as  land  use  plans  are  amended  or  revised,  these  maps  will  serve  as  a  guide 
for  all  land  adjustments. 

The  land  retention  maps  are  presented  as  a  general  policy  guide  to  aid  the  public  and  agency 
personnel  in  evaluating  proposals  for  land  transactions.  They  should  be  helpful  in  distinguishing 
between  proposals  worthy  of  more  detailed  evaluation  and  those  which  are  not.  These  maps  and  the 
accompanying  analysis  provide  an  indication  of  the  probable  long  term  magnitude  of  land  adjust- 
ment in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas.  This  guidance  supplement  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  revise 
and  clarify  the  criteria  published  in  1983  and  for  public  review  and  comment  on  these  revisions. 

Tract-specific  land  adjustments  must  be  based  upon  land  use  plan  decisions  followed  by  more  detailed 
activity  planning.  Land  exchanges  will  be  based  upon  the  voluntary  offering  by  the  owners  of  the 
land  which  BLM  may  acquire,  and  will  involve  exchange  of  appraised  value  for  value.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  same  kind  of  values  must  be  exchanged.  Relative  abundance  of  the  resources  involved 
and  their  place  in  agency  and  public  priorities  must  be  considered. 


SCOPE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Of  the  8.4  million  acres  administered  by  BLM  in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas,  7.3  million  acres  (87 
percent)  are  classified  within  retention  zones.  Approximately  1.1  million  acres  (13  percent)  lie  outside 
these  retention  zones,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  the  expected  life  of  the  program  (7  to  10  years) 
roughly  half  of  this  acreage  may  be  involved  in  some  type  of  land  adjustment. 

A  stable  level  of  land  adjustment  actions  over  the  life  of  the  program  is  our  objective,  however,  some 
year-to-year  variation  will  occur.  Long-term  accomplishments  will  depend  upon  public  response  in 
offering  suitable  lands  in  exchange  for  BLM  disposal  tracts  as  well  as  the  availability  of  budgets  to 
carry  through  the  necessary  planning  and  implementation  action.  Other  factors  which  may  limit  the 
level  of  adjustment  actions  include  the  presence  of  mining  claims,  sensitive  resource  values  such  as 
archeological  sites,  unique  fish,  wildlife  and  recreational  values,  and  economic  limitations  on  the 
capacity  of  some  adjacent  landowners  to  participate. 

Land  adjustment  would  be  predominately  through  exchanges.  A  small  acreage  may  be  disposed  of 
under  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  and  some  acreage  may  be  involved  in  boundary 
adjustments  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Based  on  experience  to  date,  sales  will  be  a  very  minor  part 
of  the  total  land  transactions.  Although  exchange  will  predominate  there  could  be  some  reduction  in 
total  federal  ownership  because  many  transactions  will  require  that  the  BLM  acreage  be  greater  than 
the  acreage  acquired  to  equalize  values. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

The  overall  goal  of  the  land  adjustment  program  is  a  public  land  pattern  which  balances  multiple 
resource  values  while  at  the  same  time  brings  about  better  manageability.  No  individual  land 
adjustment  will  achieve  all  resource  objectives  listed  in  this  document,  but  the  cumulative  effect  of 
land  adjustments  should  result  in  improved  multiple  use  management.  These  adjustments  will 
achieve  better  overall  public  usability,  greater  management  efficiency,  and  optimum  accomplish- 
ments for  all  resource  interests. 

The  Bureau's  adjustment  decisions  should  be  made  after  thorough  analysis  and  study  of  land  use 
potential  and  should  achieve  the  following  long  term  objectives: 

1.  Retain  those  public  lands  having  significant  public  values;  acquire  (primarily  by  exchange) 
other  lands  which  will  contribute  significantly  to  accomplishing  public  land  management 
objectives. 

2.  Adjust  the  BLM  land  pattern  to  get  the  highest  public  value. 

3.  Land  use  planning  and  public  review  and  participation  will  occur  as  required  by  FLPMA, 
NEPA,  and  other  related  legislation. 

4.  Identify  and  transfer  those  public  lands  which  could  attain  a  higher  and  better  use  in  the  private 
sector  or  if  managed  by  another  public  agency. 


MAP  BASIS  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Public  Review 

The  land  retention  maps  in  this  supplement  were  prepared  using  criteria  published  in  the  1983  State 
Director  Guidance.  This  guidance,  and  in  particular  the  land  review  and  adjustment  criteria,  received 
extensive  inter-governmental  and  public  review.  In  accordance  with  the  majority  of  the  comments 
received,  the  land  adjustment  program  will  emphasize  exchanges. 

Planning 

The  land  review  criteria  were  applied  in  four  recently  completed  land  use  plans.  These  are  the  Billings 
and  Headwaters  Resource  Management  Plans  (RMPs)  in  Montana  and  the  Southwest  and  McKenzie- 
Williams  Management  Framework  Plans  (MFPs)  in  North  Dakota.  RMPs  are  in  progress  in  the 
Powder  River,  Garnet  and  South  Dakota  Resource  Areas. 

The  maps  in  this  supplement  incorporate  decisions  made  in  the  recently  completed  plans.  In  areas 
where  plans  are  under  way,  the  retention  zones  are  preliminary  and  may  be  adjusted  when  the  land 
use  plans  are  completed.  In  other  areas  retention  zones  were  developed  by  District  interdisciplinary 
teams  applying  the  adjustment  criteria  and  using  existing  planning  documents  and  inventory. 

Map  Interpretation 

As  stated  earlier,  the  maps  of  public  land  retention  zones  are  presented  as  a  policy  guide,  not  as  a  rigid 
prescription.  Future  land  use  plans  may  revise  the  boundaries  currently  drawn.  Activity  plans  done 
on  individual  tracts  may  reveal  lands  within  the  retention  zone  appropriate  for  disposal  and  many 
tracts  outside  the  retention  zones  essential  to  retain  or  acquire. 

Retention  Zones 

The  retention  zones  define  areas  where  BLM  intends  primarily  to  retain  or  enhance  the  existing 
public  land  holdings.  Public  lands  in  most  of  these  zones  amount  to  sizeable  acreages,  most  are  in 
reasonably  consolidated  holdings  or  contain  resource  values  appropriate  for  public  ownership. 

Individual  tracts  in  retention  zones  may  be  exchanged  when  significant  management  efficiency  or  a 
greater  public  values  would  be  acquired.  Under  some  circumstances  a  tract  may  be  sold  to  serve  an 
important  public  purpose.  Public  land  acreage  within  these  zones  is  not  anticipated  to  decline  but  may 
increase  because  land  acquisition  in  exchanges  will  be  concentrated  in  these  zones. 

Other  Lands 

Public  lands  in  this  area  are  open  to  consideration  on  their  individual  merits  for  retention,  exchange, 
transfer  or  sale.  In  general,  the  lands  are  in  small  tracts,  widely  scattered  and  often  without  legal  or 
physical  access.  It  is  in  this  zone  that  the  majority  of  disposal  tracts  will  be  found.  Lands  meeting  the 
retention  criteria  (having  significant  public  values)  will  be  retained  or  exchanged  for  land  with  higher 
public  values. 

The  preferred  action  regarding  lands  which  fit  the  disposal  criteria  is  to  exchange  them  for  lands 
within  a  retention  zone.  Recent  examples  include  the  acquisition  of  recreation  and  wildlife  lands  on 
Holter  Lake  near  Helena  and  Howery  Island  on  the  Yellowstone  River  in  exchange  for  a  number  of 
rangeland  tracts  in  eastern  Montana.  Exchanges  may  also  be  considered  which  will  acquire  publicly 
desirable  tracts  outside  the  retention  zones.  A  net  reduction  in  BLM  administered  acreage  outside  the 
retention  zones  is  expected. 


LAND  PATTERN  REVIEW  AND  LAND  ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAM  (EXCHANGES,  JURISDICTION  TRANSFERS, 
SALES) 

Land  Adjustment  Program  Phases 

Phase  I — State  Director  Guidance 

Published  in  1983  and  containing  criteria  for  categorizing  public  lands,  State  Director  Guidance  is. 
revised  with  this  supplement. 

Phase  II — Land  Categorization 

Retention  areas  are  delineated  through  use  of  existing  completed  plans,  ongoing  planning  and  the 
State  Director  Guidance  Supplement.  The  current  delineation/categorization  effort  is  summarized  in 
this  supplement  and  may  be  modified  as  a  result  of  future  land  use  planning. 

Phase  HI — Land  Activity  Planning  and  Realty  Implementation 

Program  priorities  are  developed  followed  by  implementation  which  includes  site  specific  land 
report-environmental  analysis,  appraisal,  decisionmaking  and  land  title  processing. 

Land  Pattern  Review  and  Adjustment  Criteria 

Three  types  of  criteria  are  presented  (retention,  disposal,  and  acquisition)  to  provide  guidance  in 
categorizing  the  public  lands  and  in  making  decisions  concerning  specific  land  pattern  adjustment 
actions. 

The  criteria  range  from  specific  to  general  and  give  direction  for  statewide  consistency  while  allowing 
the  manager  flexibility  in  responding  to  local  circumstances. 

The  criteria  will  be  applied  on  an  interdisciplinary  basis.  This  requires  consideration  of  all  resource 
values,  but  since  all  values  are  not  normally  represented  on  every  tract  of  land,  trade-offs  between 
resource  values  will  usually  be  necessary  when  making  decisions  on  specific  land  adjustment  actions. 
Such  trade-offs  will  be  based  on  a  hierarchy  of  values  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Requirements  of  applicable  laws,  executive  orders  and  regulations  will  be  followed. 

2.  Priority  will  be  determined  by  the  area  directly  impacted  and  the  significance  of  the  resources  in 
descending  order  of  national,  regional,  statewide,  and  local.  Both  economic  and  non-economic 
values  will  be  considered  in  assessing  resource  significance. 

3.  A  critical  level  of  significance  will  be  assigned  to  resource  values  if  they  are  adversely  impacted 
over  an  area  larger  than  the  specific  tract  being  considered  for  land  adjustment  action. 

4.  Public  value  losses  which  cannot  be  mitigated  will  be  assigned  a  higher  level  of  significance 
than  those  which  can  be  mitigated. 

5.  A  higher  level  of  significance  will  be  assigned  to  public  values  which  are  associated  with  solving 
chronic  management  problems  which  past  efforts  have  failed  to  resolve  and  for  which  no  other 
solutions  are  evident. 

Retention 

These  are  lands  which  will  remain  in  public  ownership  and  be  managed  by  BLM.  BLM  is  interested  in 
exchanges  to  improve  manageability  of  areas  with  important  public  values.  Although  the  underlying 
philosophy  is  long  term  public  ownership,  minor  adjustments  involving  sales  and  exchanges  of  lands 
may  occur  when  the  public  interest  is  better  served. 

1.       Areas  of  national  environmental  significance:  These  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

a.  Wilderness,  Wilderness  Study  Areas  and  Former  WSAs  being  Studied  for  Protective 
Management 

b.  Wild  &  Scenic  Rivers 

c.  National  Scenic  &  Historic  Trails  and  Study  Trails 

d.  Lands  containing  nationally  significant  cultural  resource  sites  nominated  to  or  eligible  for 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

e.  National  Conservation  arc 

f.  Wetlands  and  Riparian  Areas  under  Executive  Order  11990 

g.  Other  Congressionally  Designated  Areas  and  Study  Areas 
h.      Wild  Horse  Management  Areas 

i.        Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 


2.  Areas  of  national  economic  significance:  these  include  but  are  not  limted  to: 

a.  Designated  Mineral  Resource  Areas  where  disposal  of  the  surface  would  unnecessarily 
interfere  with  the  logical  development  of  the  mineral  estate,  e.g.,  surface  minerals,  coal, 
phosphate,  known  geologic  structures,  etc. 

b.  Public  lands  containing  strategic  minerals  needed  for  national  defense. 

3.  Public  lands  used  in  support  of  national  defense:  these  include  but  are  not  limited  to  National 
Guard  maneuver  areas. 

4.  Areas  where  management  is  cost-effective  or  lands  containing  other  important  characteristics 
and  public  values  which  can  best  be  managed  in  public  ownership  by  BLM  will  be  retained. 
These  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

a.  strategic  tracts  along  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  springs,  and  trails 

b.  community  watersheds  and/or  flood  plains 

c.  wildlife  priority  areas  as  defined  under  acquisition  criteria  for  wildlife  habitat  areas 

d.  Important  hunting  or  fishing  areas 

e.  Recreation  sites  and  areas 

f.  Cultural  resource  sites  where  the  cost  of  mitigation  actions  required  by  disposal  would 
exceed  the  public  benefits  of  land  disposal. 

5.  Lands  with  a  combination  of  multiple  use  values  which  dictate  they  should  be  retained  in  public 
ownership  and  managed  by  BLM. 

6.  Areas  where  future  plans  will  lead  to  further  consolidation  and  improvement  of  land  patterns 
and  management  efficiency. 

7.  Areas  which  the  general  public,  state  and  local  government  consider  suitable  for  permanent 
public  ownership. 

8.  Public  lands  withdrawn  by  the  BLM  or  another  federal  agency  for  which  the  purpose  of  the 
withdrawal  remains  valid  and  the  resource  uses  can  be  managed  concurrently  by  BLM. 

9.  Public  lands  that  contribute  significantly  to  the  stability  of  the  local  economy  by  virture  of 
federal  ownership. 

10.  Public  lands  which  provide  public  access  and  contain  previously  mentioned  public  values 
which,  when  considered  together,  warrant  their  retention. 

Guidelines  for  the  retention  of  the  mineral  estate  are  fairly  well  described  and  are  mandated  under 
FLPM  A.  These  require  that  the  mineral  estate  will  be  reserved  by  the  U.S.  in  all  land  disposals  except 
in  some  cases  where  exchanges  are  involved.  In  exchanges,  the  mineral  estate  may  be  reserved  by 
both  parties  presuming  no  material  interference  with  development  of  the  mineral  resource  due  to 
disposal  of  the  surface  estate.  If  values  are  equal,  title  may  pass  with  the  surface  estate. 

Disposal 

These  are  lands  identified  for  potential  removal  from  BLM  administration  through  exchange, 
through  transfer  to  federal,  state,  county  or  local  public  entities  or  through  sale.  In  addition  to  land 
internally  identified  for  disposal,  BLM  will  respond  to  proposals  from  the  public.  Disposal  decisions 
will  be  made  in  the  public  interest  based  upon  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Lands  specifically  identified  through  land  use  plans  for  exchange,  transfer,  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  applications  or  sale. 

2.  Lands  of  limited  public  value. 

3.  Widely  scattered  parcels  which  are  difficult  for  BLM  to  manage  with  anything  beyond  minimal 
custodial  administration  and  have  no  significant  public  values. 

4.  Lands  with  high  public  values  proper  for  management  by  other  federal  agencies,  or  state  or  local 
government. 

5.  Lands  which  will  serve  important  nublic  objectives  (such  as  community  expansion)  as  provided 
in  FLPMA  Sec.  203(a)(3). 

6.  Lands  where  disposal  would  aid  in  aggregating  or  repositioning  other  public  lands  or  public 
land  resource  values  in  retention  areas  to  facilitate  national,  state  and  local  objectives. 


7.  Lands  acquired  for  a  specific  federal  purpose  which  are  no  longer  required  for  that  or  any  other 
federal  purpose. 

8.  Lands  with  long  term  unauthorized  use  problems,  if  the  lands  are  not  required  for  public 
purposes. 

9.  Lands  in  which  the  highest  public  value  will  be  attained  through  long  term  agricultural, 
commercial  or  industrial  development. 

Acquisition  Criteria 

These  are  used  to  evaluate  proposals  which  would  result  in  the  acquisition  of  lands,  easements  or 
minerals  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  through  exchange  or  other  transactions. 

These  criteria  help  to  assure  that  any  BLM  decision  to  acquire  a  tract  of  land  provides  significant 
public  benefits.  The  criteria  range  from  "general"  standards  to  evaluate  all  proposals,  to  "specific" 
guidelines  covering  the  selected  or  prioritized  program  areas. 

These  standards  are  designed  to  provide  consistent  direction,  while  allowing  management  flexibility 
to  meet  local,  state  and  national  needs. 

General  Criteria  for  Acquisition  (and  Retention  Decisions) 

All  proposals  will  be  evaluated  to  determine  if  the  acquired  lands  will: 

1.  Facilitate  access  to  areas  retained  for  long  term  public  use. 

2.  Enhance  Congressionally  designated  areas,  rivers  or  trails. 

3.  Be  primarily  focused  in  the  "retention"  areas.  Acquisition  outside  the  retention  areas  will  only 
be  considered  if  the  action  leads  to  and/or  facilitates  long  term  needs  or  program  objectives. 

4.  Facilitate  national,  state  and  local  BLM  priorities  or  mission  statement  needs. 

5.  Place  emphasis  where  BLM  land  use  or  activity  plans  are  completed.  Proposals  must  facilitate 
implementation  and/or  be  consistent  with  these  plans. 

6.  Stabilize  or  enhance  local  economies  or  values. 

7.  Meet  long  term  public  land  management  goals  as  opposed  to  short  term. 

8.  Be  of  sufficient  size  to  improve  use  of  adjoining  public  lands  or,  if  isolated,  large  enough  to  allow 
the  identified  potential  public  land  use. 

9.  Allow  more  diverse  use,  more  intensive  use,  or  a  change  in  uses  to  better  fulfill  the  Bureau's 
mission. 

10.  Enhance  the  opportunity  for  new  or  emerging  public  land  uses  or  values. 

11.  Contribute  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  uses  or  large  number  of  public  land  users. 

12.  Facilitate  management  practices,  uses,  scale  of  operations  or  degrees  of  management  intensity 
that  are  viable  under  economic  program  efficiency  standards. 

13.  Secure  for  the  public  significant  water  related  land  interests.  These  interests  will  include  lake 
shore,  river  front,  stream,  pond  or  spring  sites. 

Program  Specific  Acquisition  Criteria 

Any  of  these  program  criteria  may  provide  the  rationale  for  acquiring  a  particular  tract  of  land  in 
land  adjustment  transaction;  however,  priority  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  multiple  use 
analysis.  That  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  programs  and  public  values  served,  the  higher  the  priority 
for  acquisition. 

Minerals 

1 .  Consolidation  of  surface  mineral  estates— from  the  minerals  program  viewpoint  this  is  probably 
the  most  important  reason  for  acquisition.  The  primary  purpose  for  consolidation  of  estates  is 
improvement  of  potential  for  development  while  improving  resource  management  and  economic 
values. 

This  concept  can  be  applied  to  some  deposits  of  coal,  phosphate,  potash,  oil  shale  and  tar  sands. 
It  is  difficult  to  envision  that  this  approach  would  be  useful  for  oil  and  gas  or  locatable  minerals. 


2.  Acquisition  in  response  to  a  federal  project  need,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dam  project.  Criteria  for  this 
type  of  acquisition  would  generally  include: 

a.  Where  development  of  the  federal  project  would  preclude  the  mineral  estate  owner  from 
exercising  development  rights;  or 

b.  Where  the  exercise  of  the  mineral  estate  owners  right  of  development  would  materially 
interfere  with  the  federal  project. 

3.  Acquisition  mandated  by  law.  The  best  example  of  this  would  be  where  an  alluvial  valley  floor 
has  precluded  coal  mining,  triggering  an  exchange. 

Livestock  Management 

Acquire  non-federal  holdings  in  key  allotments  which  will  enhance  manageability  and  investment 
opportunity  in  improvement  and  maintenance  category  allotments. 

Timber  Management 

Focus  acquisition  priority  on  areas: 

1.  Which  exceed  30  cu.  ft/acre  in  growth  of  commercial  timber  unless  the  areas  will  enhance  the 
harvest  of  adjacent  lands.  In  this  case,  the  standard  may  be  lowered  to  20  cu.  ft/ acre  in  annual 
growth. 

2.  Contiguous  to,  or  which  facilitate  access  to  public  forest  land. 

3.  Containing  80  acres  or  more  of  commercial  timber.  If  less  than  80  acres,  the  tract(s)  must  be 
logical  logging  unit(s)  or  facilitate  commercial  management  of  adjacent  public  forest  land. 

4.  Containing  enough  harvestable  volume  for  a  feasible  commercial  logging  unit  after  physical, 
biological  or  other  land  use  constraints  are  considered. 

Recreation 

Acquire  lands  with  the  following  significant  public  values: 

1.  National  Values 

a.  Congressionally  designated  areas/rivers/trails 

b.  Congressionally  designated  study  areas/rivers/trails 

2.  State  Values 

a.  Select  lands  that  enhance  state  recreation  trails  and  waterways  (see  State  Comprehensive 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan;  SCORP  Vol.  2,  1978,  p.  149)  or  those  with  interstate,  state,  and 
multi-county  use  significance 

b.  Other  statewide  and  multi-county  values 

3.  Local  values  for  extensive  use,  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  ORV  and  snowmobile  use.  Higher 
priority  will  be  given  to  acquisition  of  these  values  where  such  extensive  use  will  compliment  and 
enhance  these  uses  on  public  lands. 

4.  Acquire  access  through  easement  to  the  above  significant  values  as  needed  to  facilitate  public 
use  if  surface  acquisition  is  undesirable  or  not  possible. 

Wilderness 

Acquire  in-holdings  within  the  boundaries  of  Congressionally  designated  wilderness  areas  under 
BLM  administration.  Priorities  are: 

1.  State  in-holdings  to  be  acquired  through  exchange  only 

2.  Private  in-holdings  to  be  acquired  by  mutual  agreement  involving  exchange,  purchase,  or  gift 
In  the  acquisition  of  access  to  designated  wilderness  areas  highest  priority  will  be: 

1.  Where  no  access  exists 

2.  Where  it  is  needed  for  proper  management  as  identified  in  wilderness  management  plans 

Cultural  Resources 

Any  cultural  site  to  be  acquired  should  meet  the  following  evaluation  standards  of  MSO  Manual 
Supplement  8111.24: 


1.  High  Research  Value 

2.  Moderate  Scarcity 

3.  Possess  some  other  unique  values  such  as  association  with  an  important  historic  person  or  high 
aesthetic  values,  or 

4.  Contribute  significantly  to  interpretive  potential  of  cultural  resources  already  in  public  owner 
ship. 

Strong  consideration  should  be  given  to  manageability.  There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  potential 
uses  to  which  a  cultural  resource  can  be  put  (see  IM  78-339).  The  principal  use  is  probably  research. 
Any  site  acquired  for  this  purpose  should  be  protectable  and  accessible.  The  second  most  important 
use  may  be  some  form  of  visitor  or  recreation  use.  Acquired  sites  in  this  case  should  be  in  areas  also 
important  to  the  Recreation  Program  unless  they  can  stand  on  their  own. 

The  major  deciding  factor  for  site  acquisition  after  applying  the  basic  criteria  should  be  the  potential 
for  actively  managing  the  site.  Sites  should  not  be  acquired  on  scattered  or  isolated  parcels  unless 
they  are  of  overwhelming  cultural  importance. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management 

In  general,  areas  with  important  wildlife  habitat  which  are  large  enough  and  suitable  for  public 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  and  areas  suitable  for  cooperative  management  under  the  Sikes  Act. 

High  priority  areas  for  retention  and  acquisition  will  be  lands  with  significant  wildlife  values  as 
defined  below.  These  areas  may  be  of  any  size. 

1.  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  (approved  recovery  plans  will  also  govern  actions  on 
these  areas) 

a.  Black-footed  Ferret.     Occupied  habitat  or  areas  identified  through  planning  for  future 
ferret  populations. 

b.  Grizzly  Bear.     Lands  containing  grizzly  population  centers  (Management  Situation  1  and 
2  Lands*). 

c.  Whooping  Crane.     Suitable  or  potential  habitat. 

d.  Bald  Eagle.    Historical  nest  sites  with  remaining  potential,  present  nest  sites,  or  docu- 
mented roosting  or  wintering  areas. 

e.  Grey  Wolf.     Occupied  habitat. 

f.  Peregrine  Falcon.     Verified  nest  areas  and  suitable  sites  for  reestablishment. 

2.  Fisheries.**  Access  to  or  larger  areas  adjacent  to  Class  1,  2  or  3  streams**  and  lake  and  pond 
fisheries.  Stream  areas  with  restoration  potential  to  become  Class  1,  2  or  3  streams.  Sites  to 
develop  additional  fisheries  especially  near  population  centers.  Sites  supporting  spawning  or 
nursery  areas  which  may  be  temporal  in  nature  but  important  to  downstream  fisheries.  Land 
that  would  enable  us  to  acquire  needed  instream  flow  reservations. 

3.  Big  Game.  Important  habitat  areas  such  as  crucial  winter  and  associated  spring/fall  transi- 
tion areas,  kidding/fawning/calving/lambing  areas,  crucial  wallow  complexes,  mineral  licks, 
and  security  areas. 

4.  Upland  Game  Birds,  Migratory  Birds  and  Waterfowl.  Crucial  breeding,  nesting,  resting,  roost- 
ing, feeding  and  wintering  habitat  areas  or  complexes.  These  will  vary  in  size,  for  example,  a 
highly  productive  one  acre  wetland  or  100  acres  of  nesting  cover  for  pheasants. 

5.  Raptors.  Existing  and  potential  nesting  areas  for  sensitive  species  or  significant  nesting 
complexes  for  nonsensitive  species. 

6.  Nongame.     Crucial  habitat  complexes. 

*From  Guidelines  for  Management  Involving  Grizzly  Bears  in  Yellowstone  Area,  USFS,  NPS  1979. 

**Class  of  streams  defined  by  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  1980.  Stream 
Evaluation  Map  State  of  Montana. 


MAP  ANALYSIS 

Table  I  summarizes  the  acreage  identified  for  retention  by  district  and  by  state.  Montana  districts 
range  from  91  percent  retention  in  Lewistown  to  85  percent  in  Miles  City.  The  state  average  is  88 
percent.  Retention  percentages  in  North  and  South  Dakota  are  65  and  68  percent  respectively,  but 
because  of  smaller  total  acreages  in  those  states,  the  three-state  average  is  87  percent. 

TABLE  I 

POTENTIAL  LAND  ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY 

BLM  ACREAGE  (X  1000) 


Other  Lands 

Outside 

In  Retention 

Percent  of 

Retention 

Percent 

Zones 

Total 

Zone 

Total 

Total 

Montana* 

7,122 

88% 

987 

12% 

8,109 

South  Dakota 

177 

68% 

85 

32% 

262 

North  Dakota 

44 

65% 

24 

35% 

68 

Three  State 

7,343 

87% 

1,096 

13% 

8,439 

*Break-down  of  Montana  by  District  Office: 

Butte  DO 

1,259 

88% 

175 

12% 

1,434 

Lewistown  DO 

3,119 

91% 

315 

9% 

3,434 

Miles  City  DO1 

2,744 

85% 

497 

15% 

3,241 

Montana  Total 

7,122 

987 

8,109 

1  Miles  City  DO  total  does  not  include  South  Dakota  Resource  Area. 

Retention  Zones 

These  zones  predominantly  contain  public  lands  that  meet  the  retention  criteria. 

All  BLM  lands  in  nationally  designated  areas  will  be  retained;  including  the  Upper  Missouri 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  all  wilderness  study  areas,  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail, 
Pryor  Mountain  Wild  Horse  Range,  Square  Butte  Outstanding  Natural  Area  and  all  designated 
National  Register  Historical  and  Cultural  Sites. 

Other  Lands 

These  lands  generally  are  scattered  tracts  that  are  difficult  to  manage  due  to  their  small  size,  very 
limited  legal  access,  and  distance  from  the  office  administering  them.  In  many  cases,  the  resource 
values  of  these  lands  are  low. 

Although  these  lands  are  open  to  consideration  for  all  types  of  land  adjustment  actions,  many  parcels 
of  land  where  significant  resource  values  are  found  will  be  retained  under  BLM  management.  Also, 
some  parcels  may  be  encumbered  in  a  variety  of  ways  that  require  public  retention.  Examples  are 
withdrawals,  recreation  and  public  purpose  leases,  or  mining  claims.  The  Dillon  Resource  Area  has 
several  strips  of  land  withdrawn  for  stock  driveways  that  lie  in  the  open  zone.  Land  within  a 
municipal  watershed  would  be  retained.  Also,  tracts  would  be  retained  to  be  consistent  with  state  and 
local  land  use  plans  or  other  agency's  policies.  Enhancement  of  national  historic  trails  such  as  the 
Continental  Divide  Trail  may  require  that  isolated  tracts  be  retained. 

The  Montana  Map 

The  BLM  ownership  information  on  this  map  was  taken  from  a  base  prepared  several  years  ago  and 
is  no  longer  completely  accurate;  however,  the  retention  zone  boundaries  were  developed  using 
current  larger  scale  work  maps. 


In  Montana  the  retention  zones  encompass  large,  generally  compact  areas  of  public  land  which 
provide  for  the  most  efficient  management  and  the  fewest  access  problems.  Smaller  units  were 
delineated  where  resource  values  are  high.  This  includes  areas  along  rivers  or  where  the  lands  reflect 
public  priorities  such  as  wilderness  study  areas.  In  eastern  Montana  some  areas  of  rather  limited 
surface  ownership  are  classified  for  retention  because  of  a  significant  Federal  mineral  estate. 

The  zones,  as  delineated,  are  generally  consistent  with  existing  plans  and  plans  in  progress.  How- 
ever, in  the  Dillon  Resource  Area  (southwest  Montana)  the  land  use  plan  completed  in  1979  did  not 
identify  zones,  but  instead  identified  specific  tracts  for  acquisition  and  disposal.  A  programmatic 
environmental  assessment  was  completed  for  these  disposal  tracts  in  October  1983.  The  adjustment 
zones  as  defined  in  this  document  are  not  entirely  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Dillon  MFP,  in  that 
considerations  of  any  additional  land  sale  proposals  not  covered  in  the  programmatic  environmental 
assessment  in  1983  would  require  plan  amendments. 

A  substantial  block  of  BLM-adminstered  land  in  the  Big  Snowy  Mountains  adjacent  to  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  National  Forest  is  not  included  in  a  retention  zone.  This  apparent  inconsistency  results  from  a 
decision  in  the  Billings  Resource  Management  Plan  to  transfer  this  land  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  at 
some  future  date. 

South  Dakota  Map 

The  South  Dakota  Resource  Area,  under  the  Miles  City  District,  covers  the  entire  state.  The  lands 
administered  by  BLM  in  South  Dakota  total  approximately  262,000  acres.  A  single  map  showing  the 
BLM  lands  in  South  Dakota  was  not  available,  therefore,  the  retention  zones  were  delineated  from 
large  scale  working  maps.  The  BLM  ownership  within  the  retention  zones  was  then  drafted  using 
current  information.  BLM  ownership  outside  the  retention  zone  is  not  shown. 

A  total  of  1 77,000  acres  or  68  percent  of  the  BLM  lands  in  South  Dakota  are  contained  in  the  retention 
zones.  These  are  in  four  relatively  compact  clusters  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  State.  These  zones 
were  defined  to  correspond  to  the  larger  concentrations  of  public  lands.  A  number  of  the  tracts 
contained  in  the  eastern-most  zone  along  the  Oahe  Reservoir  also  reflect  high  recreation  values. 

A  total  of  85,000  acres  or  32  percent  of  the  lands  administered  by  BLM  in  this  resource  area  lie  outside 
the  retention  zones.  These  are  scattered  tracts  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  intermingled 
with  state  lands,  other  federal  lands  and  tribal  lands. 

North  Dakota  Map 

The  Dickinson  District  contains  all  of  the  BLM  administered  lands  in  North  Dakota,  a  total  of 
approximately  68,000  acres.  Most  BLM  lands  are  in  the  western  half  of  the  state  and  there  are  only 
two  areas  of  significant  concentration.  These  lie  along  the  Little  Missouri  River  in  Dunn  County  and 
western  Bowman  County  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state.  As  in  South  Dakota,  a  single  current 
map  of  BLM  administration  in  North  Dakota  was  not  available.  Retention  zones  were  identified  from 
larger  scale  maps  and  within  those  zones  the  current  land  holdings  are  shown. 

The  retention  zones  contain  approximately  44,400  acres  or  65  percent  of  the  total  surface  acreage 
BLM  administers  in  North  Dakota.  About  40,600  acres  of  the  BLM  lands  within  these  zones  are  in  two 
counties,  Dunn  and  Bowman;  and  there  are  minor  acreages  in  Williams,  McHenry,  Divide,  Burleigh 
and  McLean  counties,  totalling  3,800  acres. 

Generally,  lands  within  the  retention  zone  will  be  retained  in  federal  ownership  or  exchanged  for 
other  lands  within  these  zones.  These  lands  may  also  serve  as  core  areas  for  acquiring  adjacent  lands 
in  exchange  for  BLM  lands  categorized  for  disposal  outside  the  retention  zones. 

There  are  many  valuable  resources  on  BLM  lands  in  Bowman  and  Dunn  Counties,  and  a  variety  of 
uses  occur,  including  grazing,  dispersed  recreation,  hunting,  fishing,  and  oil  and  gas  development. 
Lands  located  within  the  retention  zones  in  other  counties  may  also  contain  many  resources  or  may 
be  wetlands  or  riparian  lands  with  more  limited  uses,  such  as  providing  wildlife  habitat,  recreation  or 
water  storage. 

The  area  outside  the  retention  zones  contains  approximately  23,600  acres  or  35  percent  of  the  BLM 
surface  in  North  Dakota.  Of  this,  6,000  acres  are  located  in  Bowman  County,  and  the  remaining 
17,600  are  scattered  among  31  counties  across  the  State.  Generally,  the  tracts  of  land  within  this  zone 
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are  available  for  disposal,  except  for  wetlands,  which  have  public  value  for  water  retention  and 
wildlife  habitats.  Lands  that  fall  within  this  area  are  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  or 
transfer  to  another  public  agency  or  through  sale.  Preference  will  be  given  to  exchanging  lands  in  this 
area  for  lands  within  the  retention  zone. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  limited  acquisition  outside  the  retention  zones  may  be  justified  on  the  basis 
of  one  or  more  of  the  acquisition  criteria  listed  in  this  document. 

The  primary  objectives  of  adjusting  BLM  land  pattern  are  to:  improve  management  efficiency;  make 
the  public  lands  in  North  Dakota  more  accessible  and  usable  by  the  general  public;  and,  in  general, 
enhance  recreation  opportunities  and  natural  resource  protection  in  the  State. 

LAND  ADJUSTMENT  IMPACTS 

About  1.1  million  acres  of  BLM  administered  land  is  found  outside  the  designated  retention  areas. 
Less  than  half  of  this  acreage  may  actually  be  affected  by  land  adjustments  because  of  a  variety  of 
constraints.  If  a  detailed  examination  of  any  tract  finds  values  that  fulfill  the  retention  criteria  it  will 
normally  be  retained.  Opportunities  for  publicly  beneficial  exchanges  or  transfers  may  not  be  found 
for  many  tracts  of  otherwise  disposable  land. 

Resource  Impacts 

Effects  on  the  Bureau's  resource  programs  are  expected  to  be  significantly  positive.  Under  terms  of 
the  land  adjustment  criteria  the  lands  important  to  BLM  resource  management  programs  will  be 
retained.  Lands  of  lesser  value  will  generally  be  exchanged  for  lands  which  will  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  public  resource  management  objectives. 

Some  adverse  effects  may  occur  to  lands  which  pass  out  of  Bureau  control  because  the  Bureau  cannot 
guarantee  the  future  stewardship  of  the  new  owner.  However,  it  is  BLM  policy  to  avoid  disposal 
actions  where  the  intended  future  use  is  harmful  to  the  resource  base  or  to  community  interests. 
Generally  the  lands  coming  into  federal  ownership  and  control  will  be  important  for  public  use. 

Management  and  Access 

By  consolidating  its  land  holdings  the  BLM  can  increase  its  management  efficiency  through  econom- 
ics of  scale.  This  could  be  the  result  of  working  with  fewer  livestock  operators,  decreased  travel  costs  to 
manage  isolated  tracts  and  decreased  paperwork  associated  with  casefiles  and  other  management 
problems. 

Consolidation  would  facilitate  such  management  projects  as  land,  watershed  or  vegetative  treat- 
ments or  wildlife  habitat  programs.  Transfers  of  some  public  land  tracts  could  make  management 
more  efficient  and  produce  more  public  benefits  under  management  of  another  agency  or  organiza- 
tion. 

Access  to  public  lands  should  be  enhanced  by  the  BLM  acquiring  key  tracts  or  easements  that  would 
assure  the  public  legal  access  to  blocks  of  public  lands.  Improved  access  will  generally  increase 
recreational  use  in  areas  where  a  checkerboard  ownership  pattern  now  restricts  public  use. 

Social  and  Economic  Effects 

The  BLM  is  required  by  law  to  establish  through  standard  appraisal  procedure  the  fair  market  value 
of  lands  to  be  exchanged  or  sold. 

In  some  cases  a  private  landowner  who  adjoins  a  piece  of  public  land  and  wishes  to  add  it  to  his 
agricultural  operation  may  feel  that  such  a  valuation  greatly  exceeds  the  return  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  agricultural  use  of  the  land.  This  can  result  because  the  appraisal  considers 
comparable  sales  on  the  open  market  and  the  potential  highest  and  best  use  in  economic  terms,  such 
as  rural  subdivision. 

Therefore,  they  fear  loss  of  agricultural  use  of  the  public  land  to  individuals  who  will  pay  fair  market 
value  because  they  intend  to  convert  the  land  to  another  use  such  as  homesites. 
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Similarly,  the  holder  of  a  grazing  lease  on  a  tract  identified  by  BLM  for  disposal  will  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  it  through  exchange  or  purchase.  The  ability  of  the  lessee  to  participate  can 
vary  widely  and  there  is  a  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  some  operations  through  loss  of  the  leased 
area  or  through  additional  financial  burdens  resulting  from  its  acquisition. 

County  governments  will  experience  some  effect  on  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  (PILT)  and  payments 
from  grazing  and  mineral  receipts  if  public  lands  in  their  counties  are  exchanged  for  lands  in  another 
county.  When  public  lands  are  transferred  to  private  ownership  the  tax  base  in  the  affected  county 
will  thereby  be  increased  and  the  PILT  and  other  payments  decreased. 

The  net  fiscal  effects  on  local  governments  depend  upon  the  type  of  land  adjustment.  They  depend 
upon  whether  the  land  adjustments  are  with  private  landowners,  state  governments,  local  govern- 
ments or  other  federal  agencies.  They  would  also  depend  upon  whether  exchanges  are  largely  within 
or  between  counties  and  how  the  tax  return  on  lands  passing  into  private  ownership  compares  with 
the  level  of  PILT  payments  and  grazing  and  mineral  fees  returned  for  these  lands.  Tax  exempt  lands 
acquired  from  state  or  local  governments  through  exchanges  would  be  excluded  from  PILT. 

Public  attitudes  regarding  specific  land  adjustments  may  also  vary  widely  depending  upon  the  type 
of  land  transfer,  the  reasons  for  the  transfer  and  individual  perceptions  of  who  may  gain  or  lose  from 
the  transfer. 
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RECREATION 

The  Bureau  has  demonstrated  a  limited  capability  to  obtain  funds  to  sustain  any  kind  of  consistent 
recreation  development  programs. 

However,  we  should  take  advantage  of  existing  situations  and  capabilities  to  provide  for  future  public 
needs.  We  are  in  a  better  position,  in  terms  of  skills  and  land  pattern,  than  any  other  Federal  agency  to 
acquire  recreation  opportunities  through  purchase  or  exchanges.  We  have  the  capability  to  use  the 
scattered  tracts  of  public  land  as  a  trading  base  to  acquire  areas  or  easements  for  access.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  locations  where  there  is  no  single  Federal  reserve  and  where  there  are  limited 
public  use  areas,  whether  State  or  Federal.  Through  acquisition  the  public  will  be  provided  use  of  such 
areas  (described  below)  or  they  can  be  held  for  future  public  management  options. 

The  RMP  should  identify  access  needs  to  recreation  resources  of  national  or  state  value.  We  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  acquire  such  values  when  opportunities  for  purchase  or  exchange  present 
themselves.  Parameters  of  such  a  program  are  listed  below,  but  generally,  the  objective  is  to  provide 
both  legal  and  physical  access  to  strategic  locations.  For  example,  for  river  floating  the  strategic 
location  could  be — one  access  point  per  four  hours  of  float  or  at  highway  crossings;  for  historic 
battlefields — one  prominent  viewpoint;  or  for  National  trails — one  access  point  per  10-15  miles  or  at 
State  highway  crossing.  Location  and  number  of  access  points  will  depend  on  the  significance  of  the 
value  and  the  anticipated  demand.  Both  of  these  should  be  determined  through  the  planning  system 
with  public  involvement. 

New,  fully  developed  destination  type  areas  will  not  be  provided  by  the  Bureau  in  the  tri-state  area, 
unless  there  is  a  significant  issue  identified  that  suggests  Bureau  development.  Generally,  this  type  of 
facility  will  be  recognized  as  being  provided  by  other  Federal  or  the  State  agencies. 

The  following  are  the  parameters  of  the  suggested  recreation  program.  These  are  outside  parameters 
and  a  general  (not  absolute)  hierarchy  from  most  important  to  lowest  priority. 

Opportunities  beyond  those  listed  can  be  identified  and  discussed  in  the  RMPs,  but  should  be  looked 
on  as  recreation  resources  to  manage  on  a  custodial  basis  until  some  other  agency,  group  or  individual 
can  be  found  to  take  over  management.  Such  management  can  be  by  lease,  cooperative  agreement,  or 
transfers. 

Kinds  of  Ownership  Actions  We  Will  Take 

1 .  Retention  of  public  use  areas  and  access  routes  (trail  or  motorized)  to  public  lands  involving  the 
opportunities  described  below. 

2.  Acquisition  of  strategically  located  lands  for  public  use  of  recreation  opportunities  described 
below.  These  can  be  through  exchange,  purchase,  contributions  or  easements. 

3.  Acquisition  of  access  to  opportunities  or  strategically  located  lands  for  public  use  of  recreation 
opportunities  described  below. 

Generally,  we  will  not  assist  other  Federal  agencies  in  blocking  up  or  eliminating  in-holdings  for 
recreation  purposes  unless  public  support  and  interest  is  generated  during  the  planning  effort. 

Kinds  of  Opportunities  on  Which  We  Will  Concentrate  Our  Efforts 

1.       Existing  nationally  recognized  resources  (Congressionally  designated): 

A.  Upper  Missouri  Wild  and  Scenic  River 

B.  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail 

(1)  Upper  Missouri  Wild  and  Scenic  River  segment 

(2)  Yellowstone  River  segment 

(3)  Upper  Missouri  River  area 

(4)  Lower  Missouri  River  segment 

(5)  Land  based  trail,  Three  Forks  to  Park  City 

(6)  Marias  River  area 

(7)  Blackfoot  River 

C.  Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail 

D.  National  Wilderness  areas  under  BLM  management 

E.  National  Conservation,  Natural  Historic  or  other  special  type  areas  (Pryor  Mtn.  Wild  Horse 
Range). 
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2.  Potential  national  values  (designated  by  Congress  for  study): 

A.  Nez  Perce  Trail 

B.  Yellowstone  River 

C.  North  Country  Trail 

3.  Statewide  recognized  values  defined  in  the  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
(SCORP)  as  a  Federal  role  or  identified  for  cooperative  management. 

A.  Recreation  trails,  waterways  or  rivers/streams  with  free  flowing  value  (see  SCORP  Vol.2, 
1978,  p.  149). 

B.  Other  recognized  recreation  sites/areas,  cultural,  natural  or  scenic  values  under  BLM 
management:  Garnet,  Fort  Meade,  and  Square  Butte. 

4.  Local  recreation  areas  (see  FLPMA,  Sec.  206a)  for  extensive  use  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  and 
snowmobile  use. 

Kinds  and  Levels  of  Development  We  Will  Consider 

1.  Limited  development/  uncontrolled  use.  Development  will  be  limited  to  identification  through 
signs  and  maps  of  public  use  areas  and  access  routes.  Heavy  reliance  will  be  put  on  map 
handouts. 

2.  Primitive  facilities  where  use  exceeds  natural  carrying  capacity.  Development  probably  limited 
to  parking,  privy,  and  water  access  ramp  on  sites  10  acres  or  less. 

3.  Access  development:  Low  standard  (e.g.,  foot  trails,  ORV  trails,  or  primitive  roads). 

4.  Low  level  development  site  with  camp  unit,  loop  road,  privies,  water  and  other  support  facilities 
as  necessary.  Development  will  not  exceed  20  units  on  sites  of  50  acres  or  less. 

Off-Road  Vehicle  Designations 

Formal  designations  will  be  made  for  areas  where  problems  have  been  identified.  Plans  are  to  identify 
areas  in  which  ORV  use  is  restricted  or  closed.  All  other  areas  will  be  considered  open  and  receive 
formal  designation  only  when  considered  necessary  by  the  District  Manager. 

Each  activity  specialist  shall  have  the  responsibility  for  considering  ORV  designation  needs  to 
protect  his  own  particular  resource  values  by  using  the  following  minimum  set  of  planning  criteria: 

1.  Damage  caused  by  ORV  use  to  soils,  watershed  and  vegetation  shall  be  minimized. 

2.  Harassment  of  wildlife  or  significant  disruption  of  habitat  shall  be  minimized. 

3.  Conflicts  between  ORV  use  and  other  existing  or  proposed  uses  for  the  same  or  neighboring 
public  or  private  lands  shall  be  minimized;  e.g.,  wilderness. 
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